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Was Yalta Stalin’s Greatest Victory? 


Moderator Childs: 


The word “Yalta” has become 
charged with explosive emotions. 
There are many who would answer 
with a loud and angry yes to Town 
Meeting’s question tonight, “Was 
Yalta Stalin’s Greatest Victory?” 
On the other side are those who 
say that whatever Russia took af- 
ter Yalta she would have grabbed, 
regardless of any agreement that 
might have been signed at that 
fateful conference. They would 
add that it was essential for the 
West to demonstrate every evi- 
dence of good faith and coopera- 
tion in an effort to achieve a 
peaceful world. 

Since Yalta, a great deal has 
happened, and a host of questions 
center on the consequences of that 
meeting in February of 1945, as 
the war in Europe was coming to 
an end. Were Roosevelt and 
Churchill sharply at odds over 
policy at the Yalta Conference? 
“Was Roosevelt so convinced of 
Moscow’s peaceful intentions that 
he made concessions, giving com- 
munist imperialism a sure head- 
start in the post-war race for 
power? 

Were those concessions neces- 
sary to get Soviet help for the de- 
feat of Japan? And is all this just 
Monday morning quarter-backing, 
or can the West take steps to rem- 
edy the consequences of Yalta? 

Our two experts have had inti- 
mate association with the troubled 
history of the past decade. Mr. 
Chester Wilmot went to the Mid- 
dle East as a war correspondent 
for the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission in 1940. For the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, he 
Janded in Normandy on D-Day 
with the airborne forces. Much of 
his time since the end of the war 
has been spent in examining secret 


archives in preparation for his 
controversial book, The Struggle 
for Europe. He is a graduate of his- 
tory of the University of Mel- 
bourne. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is As- 
sistant Professor of History at 
Harvard. During the war he was 
with the Office of War Informa- 
tion and later with the Office of 
Strategic Services and the U. S. 
Army in Europe. In 1948 he served 
as a consultant in Paris to W. 
Averill Harriman. The author of 
several books, Mr. Schlesinger is 
now writing The Age of Roosevelt. 
He has sharply criticized Mr. Wil- 
mot’s history for what he says is a 
persistent bias on behalf of the 
British and British leaders. 

And now we shall hear from Mr. 
Wilmot. 

Mr. Wilmot: Mr. Childs, ladies 
and gentlemen. Before I start I 
want to make one thing quite 
clear, as far as I am concerned. 
In this discussion the issue at stake 
is not the integrity or the good 
faith of the Anglo-American lead- 
ers. It’s not a question of honor. 
It’s a question, I think, of judg- 
ment; but above all, it’s a question 
of fact. 

I think that the effort to win 
Russia’s friendship had to be 
made and if it hadn’t been made 
we wouldn’t today be united in 
the North Atlantic Alliance. But 
the real question is this: is it a 
matter of fact—was Yalta, in fact, 
a victory for Stalin, and was it in 
fact his greatest victory? 

I believe it was, for this broad 
reason; that at Yalta Stalin was 
able to drive home at the confer- 
ence table the advantages that his 
armies had won in the field. Hay- 
ing overwhelmed his enemies, he 
was able to out-maneuver his 
friends. | 


Now we must first of all ask, 
I think, what did Stalin want at 
Yalta? What did he want? In 
Asia, he wanted a price for his 
participation in the war against 
Japan. His price was Outer Mon- 
golia, or control of Outer Mon- 
golia, control of Manchuria, and a 
share in the Japanese Northern Is- 
lands. He got those. 

What did he want in Europe? 
He wanted first of all recognition 
of the territorial frontiers that he 
had gained in 1940 as a result of 
his non-aggression pact with Hit- 
ler. He got that. 

Secondly, he wanted the oppor- 
tunity to impose a communist con- 
trolled government on Poland, 
without the West being able to in- 
terfere by insisting upon interna- 
tional inspection of elections. He 
got that. 

Thirdly, he wanted an agree- 
ment which would allow the Sov- 
iet Union in Germany to take rep- 
arations without our say-so from 
the very outset. That is why he 
bargained so long and so hard for 
the inclusion of a definite figure 
in the communique—a figure of ten 
billion dollars—as Russia’s share in 
German reparations in the proto- 
col, admittedly, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, but in the protocol, in 
the written agreement, tied to the 
names of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In other words, 
a free hand to loot Germany from 
the moment he went in. 

Now what did he pay for these 
gains? In Asia, he gave a firm date 
of entry into the Japanese War 
but he made no commitment in 
writing whatever that would give 
America the Air and Naval bases 
in his maritime provinces in East- 
ern Russia, which was our side of 
this Far Eastern boundary. 

In Europe he agreed to observe 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
in the liberated territories. He did 


this by signing a declaration on 
liberated Europe. He agreed that 
France should have a seat on the 
Control Council. In the United 
Nations, he agreed to come inte 
the World Peace Organization 
very much on America’s terms, al- 
most overwhelmingly on America’s 
terms. But the touchstone is this: 
on the points where Russia’s physi- 
cal interests were at stake, he 
yielded barely an inch. On the 
points where he would be required 
to make no sacrifice at all, where 
he was only required to commit 
himself on paper, he blandly com- 
mitted himself, because he could 
break the agreement then when- 
ever he wanted. 

Now I believe he got nearly all 
he wanted; he got it at a small 
price. And for those things he 
didn’t get, he got an opportunity 
ef taking later without our being 
effectively able to intervene and 
even in some places to protest. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Childs: Thank you, Mr. Wil- 
mot. And now Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Schlesinger: I want first to 
welcome the tone and temper in 
which Mr. Wilmot undertakes the 
discussion of this bitterly contro- 
versial question. There is more 
nonsense and misunderstanding, in 
my judgment, about Yalta than 
about any other recent event in 
modern history. It’s just as well to 
subject Yalta to a cool, precise, 
factual examination. 

I think, though, that the results 
of my cool, precise, and factual ex- 
amination differ somewhat from 
the results of Mr. Wilmot’s cool, 
precise, and factual examination. 
And what I would suggest is, let us 
take a look at the kind of world 
settlement provided for by the 
Yalta agreement. 

Stalin, by the Yalta Agreement, 
made no territorial gains which 
the Red Army was not already in 


physical possession of the territory 
involved, or in which the Red Army 
would not become in such physical 
possession without our being able 
to do anything about it. 

At the time of Yalta, the Red 
Army was in physical possession 
of nearly all of Eastern Europe 
except a portion of Czechoslovakia. 
There was nothing we could do to 
prevent that, there was nothing we 
could do to prevent the entry of 
the Soviet troops into Manchuria. 
Stalin, as a consequence of Yalta, 
got nothing except that which was 
already his, or potentially his, 
through the military operations of 
the Red Army. 


In exchange, we got from Stalin 
a world settlement which, if it had 
been acted upon, would constitute 
a pretty good world today. 

According to the provisions of 
Yalta, if they had been kept, we 
would today have in Eastern Eu- 
rope freely elected democratic gov- 
ernments. Chiang Kai-shek would 
be in control in China and in 
Manchuria, and the United Na- 
tions would be a stronger and 
more effective instrumentality than 
it is. Let us not forget that there 
would have been no United Na- 
tions had it not been for Yalta. 

I do not think that these con- 
cessions which Stalin made at Yalta 
to Roosevelt and Churchill con- 
stitute a great victory for Stalin. 
In fact, in my judgment these con- 
cessions turned out to be a defeat, 
for Stalin had to break the Yalta 
agreements in order to conduct 
his policy of post-war aggression. 

What Yalta did was to provide 
the test. What Yalta did was to 
force Stalin to show his true col- 
ors. Nothing less than the visible 
demonstration of hostile purposes 
by the actual breaking of agree- 
ments would have convinced the 
people of the West of the true na- 
ture of Soviet purposes. 


And anti-Soviet policy initiated 
in advance of any such visible 
demonstration would always have 
left the question in people’s minds 
as to whether we, the West, were 
not perhaps to blame rather than 
the Russians for the rise of the 
Cold War. 

I have a quotation here which 
seems to me very apposite. “Even 
if they had been inclined to do 
so,” the author says, “the British 
and American governments could 
not have won public support for 
any policy which was designed to 
keep Russia in check.” The author 
of this quotation is Chester Wil- 
mot. I rest my case. (Applause) 

Mr. Childs: Thank you, Mr. 
Schlesinger. Now I would like 
very much to hear Mr. Wilmot 
comment on what you have said, 
particularly as to the concessions 
made in both directions, and par- 
ticularly with respect to Mr. 
Schlesinger’s statement that if 
Stalin had lived up to the agree- 
ment, China would today be in 
control of Manchuria. 

Mr. Wilmot: On this last point I 
don’t think that Yalta was the 
death-blow of China. I think that 
the Chinese situation would have 
developed anyway. That, I think, 
is not a result that comes out of 
the Yalta Agreement. 

Mr. Schlesinger finishes by say- 
ing that Stalin had to break the 
Yalta agreement in order to get 
what he wanted, but we left him 
loopholes in that which he could 
break. For instance, Mr. Schles- 
inger says that we secured from 
Stalin an insistence, an agreement 
that there would be free and un- 
fettered elections in Eastern Eu- 
rope. But he made it clear that he 
regarded this as a mockery at the 
time because he refused in any way 
to consider international inspection 
of the Polish elections, the British 
foreign international inspection of 


the Polish elections to the very last 
day; and once we had failed to get 
inspection, what does it matter 
what elections he agreed to? 


Mr. Schlesinger: Let’s consider 
for a moment the question of East- 
ern Europe and what the situation 
actually was. In October 1944, Mr. 
Churchill went to Moscow and 
made an agreement with Stalin by 
which spheres of influence were 
established in Eastern Europe. Ac- 
cording to that agreement, the pre- 
dominance of Russian power was 
established in a number of coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe, all of 
them, in fact, except for Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, in which a Brit- 
ish predominance was acknow- 
ledged. 

As a consequence of that agree- 
ment, we abandoned any interest 
in the countries of Eastern Europe 
with the exception of Poland and 
Greece and Yugoslavia. This meant 
that we had, so to speak, turned 
our back on the peoples of these 
countries. What had happened in 
the meantime was that the Soviet 
Union, now already being con- 
ceded the sphere of influence, had 
now established physical control 
through the possession of its 
army. 

Then Stalin was forced or per- 
suaded in the course of the dis- 
cussion at Yalta to make conces- 
sions about the nature of the 
regime which was to be established 
in the territory under the occupa- 
tion of the Red Army, large parts 
of which had already been con- 
ceded to Stalin by one of the allies, 
one member of the coalition, 
United Kingdom. 


I think that to have persuaded 
Stalin that to let us reverse our 
retreat and to restore American in- 
terests in all Eastern Europe was 
a diplomatic triumph. I often won- 
dered how Stalin explained this to 
members of the Comintern when 


he got back. I think that among 
the Colonel McCormicks of the 
Soviet Union there was prob- 
ably a lot of complaint about that 
man in the Kremlin. 


Mr. Wilmot: This last point I 
was forewarned of, because a lis- 
tener told me that Mr. Schlesinger 
made it on the Fown Meeting of 
the Air in October of last year, so 
I am very grateful to a listener 
who sent that in to me. 

But the point is this when Stalin 
went back to Moscow he said to 
them, in this imaginary scene: 
“Sure I’ve agreed to free and un- 
fettered elections, but I’ve bluffed 
them out of having inspection. I’ve 
made it clear that I will not stand 
for international inspection of elec- 
tions in Eastern Europe.” 

The essential fact about this 
Polish agreement is this. Poland 
was the real test whether we could 
persuade Stalin to accept a goy- 
ernment of all parties. 

Now we're battling for this, 
from the very start, Roosevelt and 
Churchill together, and no dis- 
agreement on this at all. 

But in the middle, while the 
issue is in the balance, one evening 
Roosevelt writes a letter to Stalin 
in which he says, “I am deter- 
mined that there shall be no 
breach between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union over Poland.” 

Now once you've said _ that, 
you’ve given the game away. Once 
you’re said that, you’ve shown that 
you are determined to get agree- 
ment and that if Stalin digs his 
toes in, he’ll get what he wants 


and he did. 


Mr. Schlesinger: I would just like 
to comment on Mr. Wilmot’s let- 
ter. I think that if this letter is 
read in context, it becomes per- 
fectly clear what Roosevelt was 
driving at. Roosevelt said: “I am 
determined that there shall be no 
breach between ourselves and the 


| Soviet Union,” and if there is ever 


a sentence that called for but as 
the next word, this is the letter, 
and he goes on to say: “I have 


| had to make it clear to you that 


we cannot recognize the Lublin 
government as now composed, and 
the world will regard it as a la- 


| mentable outcome of our work 


here if we parted with an open 
and obvious divergence between 
us on this issue.” The statement 
about maintaining relations is 
clearly a perfunctory introduction to 
this very clear and sharp statement 
on his attitude toward the Lublin 
government. 


Mr. Childs: Mr. Wilmot has just 


taken the book from Mr. Schles- 


inger. 

Mr. Wilmot: Now, “I have had 
to make it clear to you that we 
cannot recognize the Lublin gov- 
ernment, as now composed.” Now 
when it comes to the issue: “the 
Russians insist that the terms that 
will go into the final Yalta agree- 
ment and protocol are that the 
Lublin government will be defined 
as the present provisional govern- 
ment now functioning in Poland.” 
There is to all intents and pur- 
poses, an acceptance of the recog- 
nition of the Lublin government. 
The British right through this dis- 
cussion had fought for a new start 
on both sides on equal terms for 
two communists, two Poles from 
within Poland, and two of the 
London Poles. In the end, you get 
a communist dominated commit- 
tee which is converted by this 
agreement into virtually a recog- 
nized government. 

Mr. Schlesinger: I would like to 
comment on this. Since the question 
of differing American and Eng- 
lish positions has been invoked, 
I’m sure Mr. Wilmot will agree 
with me when I say that during 
the whole course of the negotia- 


tions over Poland, it was Church- 
ill who took the lead in demand- 
ing, first, the change of Polish 
frontiers and the recognition of 
the Curzon Line, and second, the 
entry of the London Poles into the 
Soviet puppet regime. 

In fact, in October 1944, 
Churchill called Mikhailovitch, the 
head of the London Poles to Mos- 
cow and brought the most intense 
personal pressure upon him to en- 
ter the Lublin regime. 

What eventually happened at 
Yalta, as a consequence, was a 
very strong British line taken far 
in advance of the American line. 

The more relevant point is, what 
alternative had we? The red Army 
was entirely in physical possession 
of Poland. There was nothing we 
could do short of committment of 
our own troops to Poland, which 
was politically and militarily im- 
possible—the fact that we _ ex- 
tracted the concession of free elec- 
tions in a situation where the So- 
viet Union had everything its own 
way, was in entire physical pos- 
session, seems to me a diplomatic 
triumph. 

‘Mr. Childs: I would like to get 
this onto the Far East, unless Mr. 
Wilmot wants to make a direct 
reply to Mr. Schlesinger. 


Mr. Wilmot: Just one sentence. 
The crux of the issue is not 
whether you agree to elections, but 
whether you agree to have them 
inspected. 

Mr. Childs: I would like to hear 
Mr. Wilmot on the subject of the 
concessions made at Yalta in Asia, 
and why he thought those conces- 
sions were made and how far he 
thinks they conditioned the pres- 
ent impasse where we are in Asia 
today. 

Mr. Wilmot: I think the agree- 
ment with regard to Asia is im- 
portant, not in relation to Asia 


today but in relation to Europe at 
the time of Yalta. Now this as I 
see it is the picture. 

Before Yalta, in fact, at the 
Teheran Conference, Stalin had 
volunteered to enter the war 
against Japan and had imposed no 
conditions, no price, but when it 
comes to Yalta and he sees his 
opportunity, he imposes a price 
and he gets that price in a written 
agreement — a written agreement 
at the expense of our ally China 
and without her consent—a writ- 
ten agreement which does not con- 
tain any obligation on his part to 
do the things we wanted, namely; 
to provide us with air and naval 
bases in Eastern Russia. 

Now up to this time Roosevelt 
had always refused to make post- 
war territorial commitments about 
frontiers, refused to transfer cap- 
tured enemy territory or territory 
about to be liberated. He had in- 
sisted upon no wartime commit- 
ments. 


Now having made a wartime 
commitment with regard to North- 
ern Asia, a wartime commitment 
about frontiers, about a sphere of 
influence—how could he take the 
stand in Europe against Stalin? 
Up to that time he had taken the 
stand, had insisted that he would 
make no territorial commitments, 
make no concessions; but having 
abandoned his principles in Asia, 
he couldn’t apply them in Europe. 
And this I think is the turning 
point of Yalta, because there Roose- 
velt unhappily undermined his 
whole position. 

And the other fact about the 
Far East Agreement was that it 
was made without consultation 
with the British, but in a Big Two 
Meeting, and there Stalin drove a 
wedge between the West. 

Mr. Childs: I’m sure Mr. Schles- 
inger you will have a comment to 
make on that. 


Mr. Schlesinger: At least one, 
Mr. Childs. 


Let us cast ourselves back to the 
atmosphere in the military situation 
in February 1945. The estimates 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at that 
time were that the invasion of 
Japan would take place sometime 
in the next 18~months, or in the 
18 months, rather, after the end 
of the war with Germany. We 
then believed that the Japanese 
would fight desperately to the last 
ditch. We contemplated the possi- 
bility of casualties in that Japan- 
ese invasion amounting to a million 
American men. This was the stake 
involved in the question of the par- 
ticipation of the Soviet Union. It 
is true that Stalin had made airy 
statements of his intentions to par- 
ticipate, but we were very anxious 
ton es 


Mr. Wilmot: He made a firm 
promise to Roosevelt, no condition 
to Teheran. 

Mr. Schlesinger: We were very 
anxious to pin that down for this 
reason, that we did not like to 
face the possibility of ourselves’ 
engaging in a lengthy and destruc- 
tive invasion of Japan, and then 
have the Soviet Union come in at 
the last minute and reap the bene- 
fits of taking part in the war with- 
out paying the price. 

We were very anxious to get the 
Soviet Union in the war in time 
to hold in Northern China and 
Manchuria a large Japanese army 
which was believed to be there. 
That is why it was extremely im- 
portant to pin Stalin down on this 
point. 

I think that this was the situa- 
tion that faced Franklin Roose- 
velt. He had estimates from his 
joint Chiefs of Staff saying that 
American casualties in the pro- 
portion of a million lives would be 
involved. He had no certainty that 


the atomic bomb would work, and 
it is to be noted that even after 
the atomic bomb worked, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff still insisted 
pon the indispensability of So- 
wiet participation in the Far East- 
ern war. 

Now let us see what exchange 
is involved in this. It is true that 
China was not consulted about 
these decisions. It was true, lamen- 
table and inescapable, because the 
fact of the matter is that security 
fim Chungking was such that had 
these statements been communi- 
cated to the Chinese Government, 
they would have been in the hands 

f the Japanese intelligence in 
okyo in 24 hours. 

It is a hard, unpleasant fact, 
et it allowed Roosevelt no al- 
ternative about the secrecy of 
‘these negotiations. 

Now I would say further that 
rwe had been asked by Chiang Kai- 
sshek at Cairo to intervene with the 
Soviet Union in order to make 
some kind of a relationship treaty 
between the Soviet Union and Na- 
tronalist China. 

Mr. Wilmot: At Cairo, we had 
also assured Chiang Kai-shek that 
(Manchuria would be returned to 
‘China after the war. 


Mr. Schlesinger: Let me make my 
points in order. Returning to China 
and returning to Chiang Kai-shek 
about Manchuria—this is kind of 
an overstatement. Chiang Kai-shek 
had never had effective control of 
(Manchuria. The Kuomintang had 
mmever had control of Manchuria— 
it was either under warlord dom- 
ination or under the domination 
of the Japanese. But quite apart 
from that, we stated that we would 
intervene and we did, and the re- 
sult of that was the treaty which 
was negotiated between National- 
ist China and the Soviet Union 
in August 1945. 

That treaty is worth a bit of at- 


tention, because this was what 
China wanted and Chiang Kai- 
shek was very pleased to give us 
the opportunity to do it. 

Let me make one other point 
about this treaty, that after this 
treaty, China made _ concessions 
against the advice of our Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, Averill Harri- 
man, concessions which resulted in 
worsening of its position, in evi- 
dence to the extent to which it 
was then satisfied by the Yalta 
Agreement. 


Mr. Childs: Mr. Wilmot, would 
you like to comment briefly on 
Mr. Schlesinger? 


Mr. Wilmot: Well, may I say 
this. The point I made was that 
it was because we departed from 
principles we had previously up- 
held in Asia that we found it diffi- 
cult to enforce those principles in 
Europe. 


Mr. Schlesinger: You agree, Mr. 
Wilmot, that we have no alterna- 
tive about keeping the protocol 
secrets from the Chinese? 


Mr. Wilmot: Oh, no, we had to 
give it secrecy. That’s not an issue 
at all. 


Mr. Schlesinger: What would 
you do if you were President of 
the United States and were faced 
by the estimates from the joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which he was faced 
with, and with the responsibilities 
of a million casualties in such a 
situation as this? Would you not 
undertake measures of a kind which 
would result in the minimizing of 
casualties? Does not this in the 
light of the information available 
at the time seem a _ reasonable 
course? 


Mr. Wilmot: Now what was the 
information available at the time? 
In July 1944, six months before 
Yalta, the President had con- 
ferred at Pearl Harbor with Gen- 


eral MacArthur and Admiral 


A | 


Nimitz. Both of them had told 
him that there was no need to in- 
vade Japan in order to bring about 
Japan’s defeat, that she could be 
defeated by sea power and air 
power. 

General Marshall was worried 
about this army in Canton, in 
Manchuria, worried it might come 
back to defend the home islands. 

But how could it get back? The 
United States had complete com- 
mand of the sea and of the air. 
I believe that while the President 
undoubtedly believed this military 
estimate, this military estimate was 
one of the grossest military mis- 
conceptions of our time. 


Mr. Schlesinger: I would like to 
ask you, Mr. Wilmot, if your Brit- 
ish experts also accepted those 
military estimates at the time, and 
if they did not, why did they not 
protest against the decisions taken? 


Mr. Wilmot: In fact, the British 
Intelligence appreciation, the Brit- 
ish military appreciation, did not 
agree with that of the joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The British agreed with 
the MacArthur and Nimitz view, 
and Edward Stettinius, who was 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, rec- 
ords the fact that when Churchill 
found—as I mentioned, he was 
not present at this meeting—when 
Churchill found what had been de- 
cided he was very worried about 
the terms of the agreement and 


even did his very best to persuade 
Roosevelt not to sign. Roosevelt 
felt he must sign, because he said 


the whole future of the British jj 
Empire in the Far East was at\\) 


stake. 


Mr. Schlesinger: I just wanted 
to say on the question of Mac- 
Arthur’s view. The Forrestal diary 
on February 28, 1945, two weeks 


after Yalta, records MacArthur as | 


telling Forrestal that we should 
secure the committment of the 


Russians to take vigorous prosecu- - 


tion of a campaign against the 


Japanese, prior to our own inva- | 


sion of Japan. MacArthur even 
complained to Forrestal about the 
fact that we weren't sending 
enough military equipment to the 
Russians to mount a campaign of 
the proper size. I think that is a 
relevant point. 


I would just make the other 
point that this wasn’t a matter of 
nice and precise calculation. This 
was a matter of a million Amer- 
ican casualties, and on that kind 


of thing one would not wish to | 
gamble; one would wish to play | 
safe by involving as many nations | 


as possible in the war. 


Mr. Childs: Well, 
we've already developed a very 


wide area of disagreement which | 
I am sure will be broadened when 


the question period comes. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion. Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 


Meeting listeners? The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. Address your 
order to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 
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gentlemen, | 


(Man: My question is addressed 
Mr. Wilmot. Was the treaty 
de at Yalta to be enacted for 
benefit of the larger nations, 
| was it enacted for the benefit 
| all nations, both great and 
nall ? 


(Mr. Wilmot: I believe that in 
cir hearts the Western delega- 
bns were working for the peace 
d welfare of the greatest num- 
x, and that they did act in 
acerity even though history has 
‘oved their judgment wrong. 


(Mr. Schlesinger: 1 would think 
iat Mr. Wilmot would probably 
free not only in general terms, 
ti also with the specific statement 
at by the acceptance of the West- 
nm. view on the voting structure 

the United Nations, far more 
Pportunity has been given to the 
nailer nations to express them- 
ives than would have happened 
gd we conceded to the Soviet 
A 


Mr. Wilmot: That’s certainly 
ie. 
Man: My question is directed 


Mr. Schlesinger. If President 
osevelt were alive today, would 
, knowing the conditions and cir- 
mstances as they exist today, re- 
n his views that he held at 
Ita and yield the same conces- 
ns to Russia as he did at that 
ve in 1945? 

Mr. Schlesinger: That is a ques- 
n which had better be addressed 

a medium than to myself. No 
> knows what a person who 
_ been dead for some years 
uld be likely to think. 

will say this, that whatever 

details of Yalta, the necessity 

a test of Soviet good intentions 
; complete. We could not, as 

Wilmot has said, rally the 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


free peoples against Soviet totali- 
tarianism had there not been in 
existence certain agreements of a 
political postwar kind which the 
Soviet Union, by breaking, could 
demonstrate the nature of its in- 
tentions. 

We had to have a test of Soviet 
good faith. Something like Yalta 
was absolutely essential in order 
for the world to be made to under- 
stand what the true proportions of 
a Soviet threat is. 


Mr. Childs: Mr. Wilmot, do 
you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Wilmot: I agree that we 
had to have a test, but we should 
have made and we could have 
made that test stricter at the time. 


Mr. Childs: 1 might just add by 
way of comment that there is still 
another historian whose story has 
not got in, and that is one of the 
direct participants, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, so perhaps the whole 
story will change when he finally 
gets to telling his version, but 
here’s another question from the 
floor. 


Man: My question is to Mr. 
Wilmot. What were the circum- 
stances existent at the time of 


Roosevelt’s decisions at Yalta, and 
how do they compare with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding our rela- 
tions with Russia today? 

Mr. Wilmot: You want to know 
the comparison between the situa- 
tion then and the situation now. 
The situation then, of course, was 
that Russia was militarily in com- 
mand of a great part of Europe. 
She believed in imposing her will 
by power, and she was able to 
impose it. 

Then I think we did have suf- 
ficient strength in our hands to 
maintain a balance of power which 


would have restrained Russia. But 
because we didn’t realize her in- 
tentions, we let down our guard, 
we weakened our forces, and we 
undermined that balance of power, 
and today we are busy building it 
up. 

Man: Mr. Schlesinger, should 
mot the Congress of the United 
States void all agreements made 
at Yalta, because Alger Hiss 
played an important role in that 
conference? 


Mr. Schlesinger: That's really 
two questions. First, the question 
should Congress void the agree- 
ments taken at Yalta. If Con- 
gress were to void the Yalta De- 
claration, one of the main con- 
sequences of it would mean a com- 
plete withdrawal even of Amer- 
ica’s jurdicial basis for protest 
about Eastern Europe. The de- 
claration of liberated areas in Eur- 
ope is a very important part of our 
political warfare and of our 
foreign policy. It would bea great 
mistake to nullify it. 

The question of the role Alger 
Hiss played at Yalta. The only 
known place in which Hiss asserted 
himself at all was on the question 
of the voting where Hiss took 
curiously an attitude opposed to 
the Soviet demand for multiple 
votes. Hiss in conferences with 
the Soviet Union and with the 
British opposed these multiple de- 
mands. I know of no evidence to 
show that Hiss played any role of 
any consequence in Yalta. He was 
not present at all, had nothing to 
do, knew nothing of the Far- 
Eastern agreements which were 
military agreements. 

I think one of the most un- 
convincing aspects of the whole 
mythology which has_ gathered 
around Yalta is the effort to trans- 
form Alger Hiss from a minor 
member of the State Department 
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delegation of advisors into a lea 
ing and dominating figure. 

Mr. Childs: Mr. Wilmot, as 
detached, objective Britisher, ye 
may want to comment on this. 

Mr. Wilmot: I agree with ever 
thing Mr. Schlesinger said in thi 
part of that question. 


Man: This question is directe 
to Mr. Wilmot. Since there a: 
no official records, will there ev 
be a White Paper on Yalta? 

Mr. Wilmont: I should not thir 
so. 

Mr. Schlesinger: May I spez 
on that briefly, because I thit 
there is some confusion on tl 
point of official records. Actual 
Charles E. Bohlen took offic 
minutes for the United States Go 
ernment, and I understand that $ 
Edward Bridges took official mi 
utes for the British Governmer 
and I know Mr. Wilmot in bh 
book, I think, says that the 
weren’t any officiai records, b 
certainly so far as the Unit 
States are concerned, there are c 
tailed official records of the trar 
actions and when the Bohl 
minutes at some day are publish 
in full, we will have a full accou 
of what took place at Yalta. 


Man: Mr. Schlesinger, has t 
President constitutional power 
bind the United States to agre 
ments made in secret? 

Mr. Schlesinger: This thi 
raises the whole question of t 
role of the Presidency in Americ 
foreign policy. The President | 
been given by the Constitution 
the United States primary pov 
in the development and executi 
of our foreign policy. Since 1 
beginning of our history, Preside 
have exercised that power to 
things in secret and to comb 
the nation. Congress can come 
only when questions of approps 
tions are involved. 


]Let me cite a few examples. 
ihe Louisiana Purchase for one. 
Phe Monroe Doctrine for another. 
the Monroe Doctrine was unilater- 
ly promulgated by President 
ames Monroe. Congress never 
Wknowledged the existence of the 
¢donroe Doctrine until some 
lventy years later in 1899. The 
ourteen Points was another. 

@ In acting as he did at Yalta, 
tanklin Roosevelt was acting com- 
detely in the constitutional tradi- 
non of the American Presidency. 


_Mr. Wilmot: I would also say 
jaat agreements must be reached 
h secret. One of the greatest 
dagues to the diplomacy of our 
e is the doctrine that arose at 
ee end of the first war of “open 
yvenants openly arrived at.” That’s 
ae main trouble in dealing with 
ae Russians. If you have to 
eal with them in public session, 
Iaen you’re dealing with them on 
| propoganda basis and you’re not 


Lady: Mr. Schlesinger, may I 
5k, since President Roosevelt came 
hack from Quebec incapacitated 
because of the stroke that he had 
inere, why did Congress let him 
10 to Yalta? 


Mr. Schlesinger: Talking about 
inythology, that makes my case 
nomplete. There is no evidence 
haat Franklin Roosevelt ever had 
nny stroke at Quebec or any place 
Mise until the stroke which killed 
jim at Warm Springs. 

| Lady: I refute that statement, 
kecause it’s been made publicly 
nnd in all the papers, including 
hne New York Times. 

Mr. Schlesinger: The state- 
jaent is not true. There is ample 
laedical evidence about the condi- 
on of President Roosevelt. 


Man: My question is addressed 
»> Mr. Wilmot. Do you think 


the war in Korea could have been 
averted if we had not made all 
those commitments in Yalta? 

Mr. Wilmot: It might have 
been avoided. I think that one of 
the worst features of Yalta is this, 
that Stalin came away from Yalta, 
I’m quite convinced, believing that 
he had secured from the West, par- 
ticularly from the United States, 
the green light to go ahead and 
do what he wanted in Northeastern 
Asia and to go ahead and do 
what he wanted in Eastern Eur- 
ope. The very fact that we had 
not insisted on the crucial thing, 
the crucial point of inspection of 
elections in Poland, was surely 
an indication to Stalin that we 
would not object if he rigged the 
elections. 

I can’t see that there is any 
alternative explanation for the fact 
that within a fortnight of Yalta, 
Stalin went straight into Romania 
and established a Communist 
puppet government there. He 
must have gone away from Yalta 
believing that we would recognize 
his spheres of influence in North- 
ern Asia and in Eastern Europe, 
and if he left with that impression, 
surely that is a dreadful failure on 
the part of our diplomacy. 


Mr. Schlesinger: May I com- 
ment on that, Mr. Wilmot? I will 
give you an alternative explanation 
as to why Stalin went into Romania 
and Poland right after Yalta. Two 
of them in fact. One is that the 
military crisis which created the 
great coalition was coming to an 
end, but the other was that Sialin 
thought that the declaration of 
liberated Europe was a lot of eye- 
wash for the Americans and that 
the sphere of influence agreement 
which he and Churchill had made 
the October before still existed, 
according to which he would have 
special freedom of action in these 
territories. 


On the question of China, I 
think that Stalin came away from 
Yalta convinced that China, like 
Greece, was in the Western sphere 
of influence, that Chiang Kai-shek 
whom he admired tremendously— 
according to accounts— Chiang Kai- 
shek would clean up the situation, 
and that is shown by the very 
simple fact of the Soviet despoil- 
iations of industry in Manchuria. 
If the Soviet Union thought the 
Chinese Communists had the 
strength to seize power in China, 
they would not, I believe, have 
conducted the vast looting and 
transfer of industry. They did 
so because they thought the 
Chinese Nationalists would have 
the power to establish themselves 
in China and in Manchuria, to 
which they were given sovereignty 
by the Yalta Agreement. 


Mr. Childs: Time for one quick 
question. 
Lady; Mr. Schlesinger, do you 


accept the theory based upon secre 
service reports that Japan was st 
ready to surrender that it was no 
necessary to drop the atom bomb 


Mr. Schlesinger: I regret to say 
I cannot comment on that; I have 
no knowledge. Perhaps Mr. Wil 
mot has. x 

Mr. Wilmot: J think that’ 
much too large a question to em: 
bark on with about two minutes tc 
go. 

Mr. Childs: 1 wish to thank 
both Chester Wilmot and Arthur 
Schlesinger very much for faitr- 
minded discussion of a highly con- 
troversial and explosive subject. 
I think if we could have all out 
discussions on this question of 
Yalta and others that come up in 
this difficult and touchy campaign 
year as fair as this, we should be 
very fortunate. (Applause) 


So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


Of the four major items on the agénda at Yalta, which do you think 

resulted in victories for Stalin, which in victories for the West, and 

which were fair compromises: 

a. Conditions for Germany’s surrender, occupation, and future. 

b. Date and extent of Soviet participation in the Japanese War. 

c. Poland’s future. 

d. Russian participation in the United Nations and voting procedure 
in the Security Council. 


Were the concessions we made to Russia commensurate with her 

concessions ? 

a. Did Russia make any concessions, or was she asking tactical 
maneuvers ? 

b. Did our concessions weaken our bargaining position in later years? 

c. Was Stalin’s willingness to join the UN rather than insisting on 
a Three-Power Alliance a victory or defeat for the West? 

d. To what extent did the feeling that Russia was responsible for 
keeping Germany occupied on the eastern front so that we could 
attack on the western front contribute to the view that she was 
entitled to favorable considerations at Yalta? 


Was it necessary to bring Russia into the Far Eastern War? 

a. Was the power of the atomic bomb known at the time of the 
Yalta Conference? 

b. How did our setback in the Battle of the Bulge affect our estimate 
of the length of the European and Pacific Wars, and the number 
of casualties which would be suffered before victory was assured ? 

c. Did we know at the time that the war against Japan could be 
won without Russian intervention? 

d. If these things were known, why did we bargain so hard for 
Russian intervention? 

e. If these things were not known at the time, what was wrong with 
our intelligence reports? 


What did the Soviet Union receive at Yalta which she could not have 

taken anyway? 

a. Did the Yalta agreements give Stalin moral and legal sanctions 
for his aggressive designs? 

b. Did Russia try in any way to re-shape the terms made at Yalta, 
or were they favorable to her from the start? If she has made 

revisions, what kind and for what reason? 


(6, Was there too much secrecy surrounding the Yalta Conference? 

a. Would immediate revelation of Russia’s decision to enter the 
Pacific War have brought a Japanese offensive on the troops she 
was deploying to that area? 

b. Was secrecy more detrimental politically than disclosure would 
have been militarily? 


7. What can the West do now to remedy whatever defects may have 
been involved in the Yalta Conference? 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’§, BELL .... 


x 


To borrow the logic from a well-known saying, a program is as 
good as the people who “build” it. From time to time, therefore, we 
think it will be of interest to bring you profiles of “Town Meeting” 
personnel . . . who they are, and what they do. 


With Alice Pentlarge, recently appointed program director for the 
Sunday telecast, “America’s Town Meeting” has proved a natural for 
her highly specialized talents. In this capacity, she shares with the 
radio program director the responsibility of signing up speakers—a task 
which involves continuous research and an average four hours on the 
phone every day. (For two months this winter she stepped into an 
emergency situation to handle both jobs!) 


Arriving here by way of her own broadcasts on the New York Times’ 
WQXR, a variety of publicity assignments, and for two years the 
programming of a network telecast, Miss Pentlarge has amassed con- 
siderable experience in all phases of public relations. Personalities 
are her stock in trade. “In time,” she says, “you get to know them 
very well and to develop strong personal opinions, which, of course, 
you must never allow to interfere with your judgment.’”’ On the whole, 
she has discovered that most people are pretty cooperative and de- 
pendable . . . and frequently, the bigger the person, the easier it is 
to get to him. 


Miss Pentlarge is very conscious of the public service implications 
of her job. When planning a “Town Meeting” broadcast, she feels 
a strong obligation to the public to choose equally good spokesmen 
for each point of view. Before issuing an invitation, the potential 
speaker is always doublechecked for the solidity of his views . . . for 
his speaking ability . . . and general integrity. 


In her programming experience, Miss Pentlarge says she has two 
main beefs. One is greediness of the public as well as broadcasters 
for “big mames,” and a corresponding lack of interest in qualified 
persons who've escaped headline notice. 


Second, she deplores the silence of responsible leaders in some seg- 
ments of society—especially business and industry—who have tended 
to overlook the value of speaking out in public debate. 


But she’s working on both of these. 


Altogether, Miss Pentlarge has a job that’s with her constantly: 
“Everyone you meet is a potential contact, every news item may contain 
the germ of a program idea.” Her greatest aids are the Town Hall 
research staff and library of information. Commenting of them she 
said, “Never since the New York Times have I had it so good!” 
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